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ON THE MYSTERY OF THE TRANSFIGURATION' 
I 


HE gradual unfolding of truths of the spiritual order 
is well illustrated in the historical fact of our Lord’s 
Transfiguration and in its liturgical re-presentation. 
Apprehension of divine truths, by mankind at large 
or by individuals, from acceptance to full realization, 

is a process of more or less slow growth. Such a development is 
discernible in the life and work of Moses, the representative of the 
Law, and in that of Elias, the representative of the Prophets, both 
of whom appeared on Mount Tabor. What they had prefigured 
in their lives or foretold regarding the Savior in their day, was 
about to be fully realized in Him in whose behalf they appeared 
as witnesses. Our Lord’s glorification upon the mount, in turn, 
presented truths of which Peter, James and John, whom He had 
taken with Him, had not then even an inkling. They indeed came 
face to face with an astonishing manifestation and experienced 
such keen delight that their capacity for enlightenment and for 
happiness at that time was completely filled. Peter exclaimed: 
“Lord, it is good for us to be here’’;* but he knew not whereof 
he spoke. Only later, when he was better informed and was testi- 
fying to the truth of what he had seen and heard on the mount, 
could he speak of having “‘a more sure word of prophecy’’ and 
remark thereon: ‘““Ye do well that ye take heed, as unto a light 
that shineth in a dark place, until the day dawn, and the day- 
star arise in your hearts.’” 


* This year the feast of our Lord’s Transfiguration (August 6) is celebrated 
on a Sunday. 
2 Gospel of the feast.—* Epistle. 
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That also the world of today take heed, seek and await en- 
lightenment, is the concern of the Church in the liturgy of this 
feast. Inasmuch as the Old Testament figures and prophecies were 
realized in Christ, the Old Law itself prefigured the New; hence, 
what was realized in Christ is also to be realized, according to grace 
and capacity, in the members of His Mystical Body, His Church, 
His Kingdom—the New Law. For this grace we pray with the 
Church on this feast-day: “‘Grant, we beseech Thee, almighty 
God, that by the understanding of a purified mind, we may attain 
to the most sacred mystery of the Transfiguration of Thy Son, 
which we are celebrating with a solemn worship.”” 

This mystery the liturgy unfolds gradually. We are made 
aware of it, for instance, through St. Peter’s efforts to convey its 
central truth to the more or less untutored of his time: 


Brethren, labor the more, that by good works you may make sure your 
calling and election. For doing these things, you shall not sin at any time. For 
so an entrance shall be ministered to you abundantly into the everlasting king- 
dom of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. . . . I think it meet, as long as I 
am in this tabernacle, to stir you up by putting you in remembrance: knowing 
that shortly I must put off my tabernacle, even as our Lord Jesus Christ hath 
pointed out to me.* 

St. Peter speaks in veiled words and refers to his approaching 
martyrdom. Then, from the sermon of Pope St. Leo the Great (d. 
461) on the Transfiguration, we learn considerably more. Evi- 
dently his hearers were already conversant with their membership 
in Christ’s Mystical Body: 

Of this metamorphosis the chief work was to remove from the hearts of 
the disciples the stumbling at the cross. Before their eyes was unveiled the 
splendor of His hidden majesty, that the lowliness of His freely-chosen suffer- 
ing might not confound their faith. But none the less was there here laid by 
the Providence of God a solid foundation for the hope of the holy Church, 
whereby the whole Body of Christ should know with what a change it is yet 
to be honored. The members of that body, whose Head hath already been trans- 
figured in light, may promise themselves a share in His glory. . . - 

The pages of either Covenant strengthen one another and the brightness 
of open glory maketh manifest and distinct Him whom the former prophecies 
had promised under the veil of mysteries. . . . And the Lord’s example was to 
call the faith of believers to this, that albeit we are behoven to have no doubts 
concerning the promise of eternal blessedness, yet we are to understand that, 
amid the trials of this life, we are to seek for endurance before glory.* 





1 Postcommunion of the Mass. 

2 First Lesson of Matins. The Breviary translations are from the English 
work of the Marquess of Bute. 

8 Fourth, fifth and sixth Lessons of Matins. 
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THE TRANSFIGURATION 


II 


Already such a cursory glimpse of the liturgy of the feast 
may serve to enlighten one. But enlightenment is not its only 
purpose. We are to take a further step, so that the mystery of the 
Transfiguration is to a degree realized by us. This is done if we 
take our part in its liturgical re-presentation. 

On participating in the Vespers, for instance, we do not do so 
alone; other members of Christ’s Mystical Body are there, united 
with the officiating priest and in Christ for the purpose of singing 
in praise and gratitude to our heavenly Father. The Vesper Anti- 
phons recount the details of the wonderful manifestation upon 
Mount Tabor to have these in mind. Then, without undue 
stretching of the imagination, the church or chapel becomes for us 
our holy mount; for there in our tabernacle our Lord is truly 
present. And we are firm in the belief, as St. Paul expresses it in 
the Chapter reading, that our Lord “‘shall change our vile body 
that it may be fashioned like unto His glorious Body.’’ Therefore, 
with an understanding heart and together even with the whole 
Church, we “‘sing in grace in our hearts to God in psalms, hymns 
and spiritual canticles.’” 

One who thus takes part in the liturgical divine service realizes 
the Transfiguration mystery to the extent of the grace accruing 
through prayer and sacramental, and according to one’s disposition 
to be co-active. One's activity consists in acknowledging the glory 
of God that is His, and in expressing deep-felt gratitude and praise 
that is His due, because of His mercy and His love for us in send- 
ing us the Savior, who, through His redeeming and atoning suf- 
ferings, has made our adoptive sonship possible and actual, and 
has privileged us to share in His life and work and glory. 

At Matins, the Invitatory prompts one to be properly active 
at the outset: ““The most high King, the King of glory, even 
Christ, Him let us worship.”” This we proceed to do, giving voice 
to the stirrings in mind and heart in the words of the Psalmist: 


Come, let us praise the Lord with joy; let us joyfully sing to God our 
Savior. Let us come before His presence with thanksgiving.” 





1 Coloss, 3, 16. 
2 Ps. 94. 
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O Lord our Lord, how admirable is Thy name in the whole earth! For 
Thy magnificence is elevated above the heavens. 

What is man that Thou art mindful of him; or the son of man that 
Thou visitest him? 

Thou hast made him a little less than the angels, Thou hast crowned 
him with glory and honor, and hast set him over the works of Thy hands.’ 


Bring to the Lord glory and honor; bring to the Lord glory to His 
name; adore ye the Lord in His holy court. 

The voice of the Lord is in power; the voice of the Lord in magnificence.’ 

With Psalm 44, we give expression to the renown of the 
King and praise His adorable beauty and might; in Psalm 75, we 
praise Him for having enlightened us wonderfully “‘from the ever- 
lasting hills’’ and for saving “‘all the meek of the earth’’; in Psalm 
83, we look in wonderment to the better life: ‘How lovely are 
Thy tabernacles, O Lord of hosts! my soul longeth and fainteth 
for the courts of the Lord. My heart and my flesh have rejoiced 
in the living God. . . . Blessed is the man whose help is from Thee: 
in his heart he hath disposed to ascend by steps in the vale of 
tears.”’ 

Similar thoughts and aspirations are echoed in the Responso- 
ries. These are drawn from the Prophets, from the Psalms, from 
the Gospels, Epistles, even from the Apocalypse, and definitely re- 
fer to as well as unveil more the mystery of the Transfiguration. 
They are admirably summarized in the Oration said throughout 
the Office and in the Mass, in which we pray that the mystery 
might be perfectly realized in us: 


O God, Thou hast confirmed the mysteries of the faith in the glorious 
Transfiguration of Thy only-begotten Son through the testimony of the fathers, 
and by Thy voice coming from the shining cloud hast wondrously signified our 
perfect adoption of sons: grant in Thy kindness that we become coheirs with 
the selfsame King of Glory, and that in His glory we might have a share. 


III 


The Mass of the feast enables the actively participating wor- 
shiper to advance still further toward entering into the actuality 
of what is conveyed by the mystery. To the co-activity with grace 
in prayer and sacramental is added that in sacrifice and sacrament. 
There is actually an exchanging of gifts, a trading,” a giving and 


1 Ps, 8— Ps. 28. 
3 “Trade till I come” (Luke 19, 13). 
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THE TRANSFIGURATION 


receiving, or, as the liturgy now and then refers to it, a com- 
mercium.* 

To be sure, these sacred dealings with the Most High require 
spiritual integrity on our part; hence the confession of sins and 
the seeking of absolution in the preliminary prayers said at the 
foot of the altar, and the appeal for mercy in the Kyrie. In the 
Mass of the Catechumens, we receive God’s word, through the 
Epistle, the Gospel, and the sermon. For this, in the lyric por- 
tions—Introit, Gradual, Alleluia-verse—as in the great Doxology, 
we send on High our word of grateful praise. And in the Collect 
we receive the grace we humbly ask for. 

In the Mass of the Faithful, beginning with the offering of 
bread and wine for our sins, for all Christians living and dead, and 
for the whole world, we unite ourselves with our Lord—that “‘by 
the mystical union of this water and wine we may be made par- 
takers of His divinity who deigned to become partaker of our hu- 
manity.””* And in the Secret on this feast-day we pray: ‘““We be- 
seech Thee, O Lord, sanctify the gifts we offer through the glori- 
ous Transfiguration of Thy Only-begotten, and purify us from 
the stains of sin through the bright light of His shining.” 

In exchange for our gifts, our Father, in the Consecration, 
gives us His divine Son, that we might have a truly pleasing Gift 
to offer Him in the performance of our highest religious acts.‘ But 
do we not realize, at the same time, that our Lord is here renewing 
the great Sacrifice of Himself for us? Again His ‘Blood of the new 
and eternal Testament”’ is being “‘shed for you and for many unto 
the remission of sins.’’ Can we, then, do less than with our gifts 
offer also ourselves with Him? How otherwise can we be ‘‘made 
partakers of His Divinity who deigned to become partaker of our 
humanity’? Thus the re-presented mystery of the Transfigura- 
tion and our adoptive sonship in and through Him assume a new 
significance. 

1 “Give and it shall be given to you” (Luke 6, 38). 
2 E.g., in the Secret of the Mass the fourth Sunday after Easter: “O God, 
who by the sacred exchangings at this Sacrifice hast made us sharers of the one 


supreme Divinity: grant, we beseech Thee, that as we know Thy truth, we may 
also attain to it by a worthy life.” 


* The prayer, Deus qui humanae, said at the mingling of water with the wine. 
* The sacrificial offerings in adoration, thanksgiving, petition and atone- 
ment—in, through, and with our most sacred Victim. 
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The exchanging of gifts proceeds. Having with ours also 
made of ourselves an immolation to the Father, He with His Gift 
also immolates Him, but now upon the altar of our heart. In the 
peace and embrace of holy Communion, we are united with Him, 
and with one another in Him, the beloved Son in whom the Fa- 
ther is well pleased. How often, in such communings with our 
Lord within us, did we not feel as Peter did upon the holy mount, 
and as if to say, “Lord, it is good for us to be here!’’ Or, as a 
young man once remarked in his way, ‘“That’s how I'd like to be 
all the time.’’ What, then, must the glory of heaven be! But our 
time is not yet, as it was not then for Peter, James and John. With 
our Lord they had to descend to the vale below, where the blind 
and the halting, the eager for the word of God and the insane were 
awaiting their ministrations. And so we proceed to make good our 
act of self-immolation, keeping ourselves unspotted and doing 
good to men in the vale here below, to the glory of our heavenly 
Father. 4 


These few suggestions may be of some use for an entering 
into the liturgical representation of the Transfiguration mystery 
actively and, with the grace at our asking especially during the 
Mass, effectively. Thus through symbol, word and act, we come to 
deal with the spiritual realities behind them’ and with values that 
are eternal—not with fictions, or as St. Peter says in the Epistle, 
“‘we have not followed cunningly devised fables when we made 
known to you the power and presence of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
He is in power and present in the members of His Mystical Body 
today, sanctifying Himself for them, doing good in the world, 
sowing the good seed of His teaching, being patient with the erring 
and those hardly able to grasp the truth, suffering in the cause of 
justice, and laying down His life to save men from slavery to gods 
of their own making—and thus in Him and His own is the Fa- 
ther glorified. In that sublime activity we have the privilege to 
share, according to grace and calling. That is the mystery of the 
Transfiguration. Eternal blessedness can come only through the 
sufferings of Christ and through a life in Him. 

St. John’s Abbey REMBERT BULARZIK, O.S.B. 


1 Cf. Isaias, ch. 55. 
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LITURGY AND THE MAN IN THE STREET 


HIS is by far the hardest of the topics set to me by the 
editor. I am staying in a north-of-England town 
which has lived, I think, almost wholly on steel- 
works, almost all of which are shut down. Coming 
here this morning from another such town, I passed 

forests of chimneys from not one of which smoke was 
issuing. I do not say that this will always last; I do not think it 
will do so altogether; but, owing to a new combine, I think indus- 
try will pass on the whole away from here, and, even if it picks 
up, it cannot reach its previous level. 

I have two windows in two different walls. From one I see 
into a slum. In this street are three men, or rather males. One lad 
is sweeping up dung; a second is putting it into a cart; the third, 
an old man, is standing apparently rapt in ecstacy. Anyway he 
looks very stupid. 

From the other window I see a street along which trams, 
cars, and bicycles flash by. 


I cannot suppose that just any man in the street is alluded 


to in my title. 


I once asked a young Catholic of the type that I see in the 
slum whether he went to Mass ever. ‘““Now and again.’’ Do you 
like it? “Ow d’yer mean, do I like it?’’ Which do you prefer— 
Mass, or a football match? (This was not fair: you like them in 
different ways.) ‘‘No one ain’t never asked me no such thing be- 
fore.’’ Well, what do you do at Mass? ‘Ow can I tell what he’s 
doing at ’tother end of the church? I might say a Hail Mary or two 
on me fingers, and then I looks at the girls.”’ 

Now, need one despair even of him? I mean, despair litur- 
gically? Certainly not, if you have taken him young, in the way 
(or in some quite different way) that I suggested in my last article. 
He never need not know what he’s doing at “’tother end of the 
church.’’ But how to lay hold of the adolescent of this ‘‘street’’ 
type, when his childhood has learnt nothing, I cannot guess. I 
cannot begin to tell. Well, even at him, I should have a try: but 
I should be content with a minimum of success. 
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I presume that by “man in the street’’ is here meant the “‘ordi- 
nary Catholic’ who has the average power of appreciating any- 
thing that is tolerably good of its sort. One’s business is to per- 
suade such men that MASS is a thing of a definite sort, and good 
of that sort—not merely that GOING TO MASS is a duty. How 
many Catholics are riveted to the idea: “I ought to go to Mass,” 
but have not the least idea of what MASS is. Such people are 
survivors. They survive from a period in which people (them- 
selves heirs of an even simpler ancestry) went to Mass because they 
were convinced that Mass (whatever else it might be) was the 
most important thing in the world. But the modern generation 
hardly has this naive conviction: I am sure it will not be able to 
transmit to its successors a conviction in any way like that of its 
grandparents. 

To correct this, I think we have to begin with the clergy. | 
finished my seminary training without any single person ever 
having mentioned the liturgy to me, or told me one word about 
the history of the Missal. Duties, after ordination, became mani- 
fold: only by saying Mass year by year and by means of the recur- 
rent shock of seeing that the liturgy contained many words about 
which I had never separately thought, and by intermittently be- 
ing ill (thank God—I got the chance of reading this or that, and 
taking the liturgy as such sentence by sentence, paragraph by para- 
graph) did I learn anything whatsoever about the material of the 
formulas that I was using every day. I believe that a revolution 
has taken place, in seminaries, as to this matter. Priests, we can 
believe, are now equipped, as I never was. 

Teachers, then, exist; and many of them would like to teach. 
How can they do it? 

Perhaps, by not wanting to rope everybody in; but, by be- 
ginning with a few. 

I venture to repeat that I would like to see every parish church 
providing a quarter of an hour, each Saturday night, during which 
the next day’s Mass would be explained in its main lines to those 
—perhaps five?—who would like to listen. Five people would 
then follow the liturgy intelligently. These would probably go 
home, able and wishful to supply some one leading idea to their 
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THE MAN IN THE STREET 


household (children or others). Thus the ripples would circle out- 
wards, ever thinlier, doubtless, yet stirring the surface, TO BE- 
COME LESS SUPERFICIAL! That is the thing! 


Then I should like the practice prevalent in parts of Italy, 
Corsica (of all places!), Belgium, Germany, New Zealand, and, 
I believe, the States, to become general. You put a cheaply printed 
page, containing the structural elements and their meaning proper 
to each Sunday’s Mass upon the chairs or pews of everyone who 
attends it. It makes a horrible mess in the church, I know; it all 
has to be swept up afterwards; it is not remunerative—but “‘going 
to Mass”’ is not meant to be a source of income. 

This system of combining the printed with the spoken word 
ought, after a while, to produce its effect. 

Above all, I would like a positive campaign to be waged 
against certain phrases. One is: ‘‘Going to Mass.”’ This obscures 
the thought of what happens when you ARE AT IT. Another is: 
“Hearing Mass.’ You do not hear Mass: you offer it. Mass is not 
like Vespers or even Benediction. Risking rebuke, I own to regret- 
ting even the semi-official expression legere missam; the priest does 
not “‘read Mass.’ He offers it. Any fool can see in what sense these 
expressions are legitimate; but a legitimate expression often ob- 
scures the only desirable or informative one. Newman himself had 
a whole section on the perfectly legitimate expression: ‘“The King 
can do no wrong.” Yet how very bewildering an expression it was! 
Even ‘“‘assisting at Mass’’ is (at least in England) an imperfect 
expression. It can mean “helping at Mass,’’ but it mostly means 
just being present at something that someone else is doing, like 
assisting at a coronation, or a football match. I would like to fore- 
see the time when everything connected with Mass was also con- 
nected with the idea of giving—offering. Offering a gift that could 
not but be accepted. Alas, that our idea of giving should now be 
so definitely associated with coins, and not with time, nor work, 
nor self! 

To conclude this separate article, I venture to affirm my per- 
sonal fear, that much of what may seem so edifying, may really be 
“dead wood,’ something that can be chopped away, leaving the liv- 
ing tree intact. Its life may be a relatively poor one; still, it is a life. 
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It is possible that thousands of our Catholics do all sorts of 
religious things (including “‘going to Mass’’) without in the least 
appreciating what they are doing. Their act may be traditional, 
docile—I know not what—but not personal, convictional. At 
best, or worst, it is the minimum if you “go to’’ Mass because 
someone whom you semi-believe tells you you must, or else, you 
will ‘‘go to hell.’” The modern man, looking at such a statement in 
isolation, simply does not believe it. If he saw Mass as something 
proportionate either to heaven or to hell, he might begin to believe 
it. But I fear that many a modern Catholic has got hold of Mass 
in terms of ‘‘technique.”” “If I am a Catholic, I go to Mass: taken 
for granted. It is the symbol that I do not belong to a political 
party; to Nationality Y.’’ None of this has anything to do with 
the Catholic faith; nor yet, with the reasons for which I go to 
“church” in order to “offer Mass.” 


Whatever be the method of convincing the “man in the 
street”’ that, in his heart, he wants to “‘offer Mass,”’ if we do not 
use it, we are simply asking for a state of things in which the only 
person who wants to “‘hear Mass’’ will be the nun in her convent, 
and the only person who insists on ‘“‘reading’’ it, will be her 
chaplain. 

C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J. 


London, England 
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A SERMON ON HOLY MASS 


UR Protestant brethren cannot grasp the thought that 
Christ continues to live in His person and in His 
works in the visible Church. For them Christ is 
merely the Redeemer who lived nineteen hundred 

/} years ago and died for all mankind. All He did for 
us is in their eyes only a remembrance or historical fact. They do 
not believe in a real communion of man with Christ, in an actual 
presence of Christ in the holy Eucharist. And so they often wonder 
why Catholics flock to their churches on Sundays and holydays 
of obligation. You know the main reason for our Catholic Sun- 
day observance; it is, that we can do nothing better in this life 
than to offer to God the holy sacrifice of the Mass, the highest 
possible form of worship. 

“Than this sacrament,”’ exclaims St. Thomas Aquinas, “‘can 
anything be more marvelous? Therein it comes to pass that bread 
and wine are bread and wine no more, but in their stead the Body 
and Blood of Christ; that is to say, Christ Himself is there, per- 
fect God and perfect man, under the appearance of a little bread 
and wine” (Fifth Lesson of Matins of Corpus Christi) . 

All Catholics believe that Christ came upon earth not only 
to redeem mankind by His death on the cross, but also that He is 
still living in our midst, that we can be united with Him, yes, that 
His sacrifice of Calvary is a continuous and ever-present sacrifice, 
the fruits of which we can acquire at all times; we also believe 
that this continual, ever-present sacrifice is accomplished by the 
holy Eucharist, the most holy sacrament of the altar as a sacrifice. 

The bloody sacrifice offered by our divine Savior on the cross, 
by appeasing the just anger of an offended God, has made it 
possible for man to enter heaven. But it is necessary that this work 
of redemption be accomplished in every single soul. This means, 
that the fruits of the bloody sacrifice of Christ are to be applied 
to every one unto his justification and sanctification. We have, 
therefore, need of a sacrifice which continues in our midst through- 
out the centuries to the end of time, and in which we ourselves 
must be able to take a part. And has our Lord given us such a 
sacrifice? Yes, He has done so in holy Mass, which renews per- 
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petually, by a living and constant activity, the sacrifice of the cross 
in an unbloody manner. To this purpose Christ has left Himself 
for us in holy Mass, has left us His entire work, all the fruits and 
merits of His actions, as a sacred possession to His Church, and 
through the Church to all men of true faith and good will. In this 
great sacrifice we are enabled to offer to the heavenly Father His 
beloved Son, Jesus Christ, and His infinite merits as a sacrifice of 
adoration, thanksgiving, expiation and petition. Is it then not 
evident that each one who desires to have the merits of Christ 
applied to his soul, and in this manner to have the work of re- 
demption carried out in himself, should also himself participate 
in the holy sacrifice of the altar? Is it not becoming that each mem- 
ber of Christ join himself to Christ, the Highpriest and Head of 
all, and associate himself with the other members in offering the 
same sacrifice as Christ Himself? What a pleasing sight in the eyes 
of the heavenly Father to behold His beloved Son renewing His 
glorious immolation of Himself in close union with all the mem- 
bers of the Church, His Mystical Body! 


You all have seen pictures representing Christ hanging on the 
cross and offering His bloody sacrifice for mankind, and at the 
foot of the cross a spring issuing forth, from which streams of 
water flowed out into all directions. Already in the Old Testa- 
ment we find the treasures of grace, which Christ was to merit for 
mankind, represented by the symbol of living waters called ‘‘the 
waters of salvation.’’ Here we are taught that these waters of sal- 
vation come to us from Christ’s sacrifice upon the cross, and are 
distributed to the souls through holy Mass. But we must go to this 
fountain of grace and let its saving waters quench our thirst. 
Through the sacraments, as so many channels connected with holy 
Mass, this water of salvation is given to us. The principal one of 
these channels is the holy Eucharist as a sacrifice and as holy Com- 
munion, for through it we receive the water of salvation in great 
abundance whenever we take an active part in the sacrifice, and at 
the same time unite ourselves most intimately to our Highpriest 
and Head in holy Communion. 

What a blessed faith ours is which teaches us that Christ not 
only redeemed mankind by the sacrifice of His life and death, but 
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A SERMON ON HOLY MASS 


that He is still in our midst and renews His sacrifice daily upon 
our altars, and through it dispenses His abundant graces for our 
reconciliation with God and the sanctification of our souls! 

How infinitely superior is our religion over every other re- 
ligion in the world, because it alone possesses a true sacrifice, 
through which the waters of salvation are led into our thirsty 
souls! How many millions of men and women and children have 
already quenched their spiritual thirst at this fountain of grace, 
in the course of the nineteen hundred years which now have 
elapsed, since the institution of the holy Sacrifice of the New Law 
by Christ our Redeemer! 

It is well for us to realize, as fully as we can, why holy Mass 
is a true sacrifice. How did our Lord institute it and make it a real 
sacrifice which represents, recalls and applies to us the fruits of His 
bloody sacrifice of the cross? The Council of Trent, which clearly 
explains the teaching of Christ and His Church, declares: ‘‘At the 
Last Supper, the night He was betrayed, that He might leave to 
His beloved spouse the Church a visible sacrifice by which the 
bloody sacrifice of the cross might be represented, and the memory 
thereof kept up till the end of time; in order, moreover, that its 
saving efficacy might be applied to the remission of our daily sins 
—Jesus declared Himself a Priest forever according to the order of 
Melchisedech and offered His Body and Blood under the appearance 
of bread and wine to God the Father. He then commanded His 
apostles and their successors in the priesthood to offer as He Him- 
self had done’ (Sess. 22, cap. 1-2). 

Let us bring this solemn occasion before our mind in some 
detail. It was an evening hour when Christ, the true Paschal 
Lamb, found Himself in the midst of His beloved apostles the 
last time before He went to His death. He knew that ‘‘His hour,” 
for which he had longed so much, had at last come, when He was 
to establish His Church for the salvation of mankind and to give 
us the altar upon which the true sacrifice of expiation should be 
offered up daily for us to the heavenly Father. In the mind of the 
Savior, this sacrifice of holy Mass should be substituted for the 
Jewish Pasch, which was eaten as a yearly reminder of the de- 
liverance of Israel from the Egyptian bondage. It was to be a 
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memorial of the “‘passage’’ of Jesus from this world to the Fa- 
ther, a living memorial of the deliverance of the Christian people 
from the bondage of Satan. No wonder that He had so ardently 
longed for this hour, as He Himself declared: ““With desire I have 
desired to eat this pasch with you before I suffer’” (Luke 22, 15). 
Then He took bread, gave thanks, broke it and gave them saying: 
‘This is my body which is given for you. Do this in commemora- 
tion of me’’; in like manner the chalice also, after He had supped, 
saying: ‘“This is the chalice; the new testament in my blood, 
which shall be shed for you’’ (Matt. 26). 

Here we have the institution of the holy sacrifice of the Mass 
as it was made nineteen hundred years ago; here we have the first 
offering of holy Mass, and the express command of the Lord that 
it should be continued in the Church for all time. Note well the 
significant words of Christ: ‘“The body which shall be given— 
the blood which shall be shed.’’ These words must refer to the 
sacrifice which was to be made of His sacred Body and Blood on 
the following day, for the forgiveness of the sins of men and the 
sanctification of their souls. His Body is, therefore, a true body of 
sacrifice, His Blood is really a blood of sacrifice. As truly as the 
blood of animals which flowed in sacrifice to God in the Old Law, 
so truly the Blood of our Savior flows in sacrifice to God in the 
New Law, as expressed in the words, ““This is the chalice, the new 
testament in my blood.” 

That the injunction of Christ, ‘‘Do this in commemoration 
of me,”’ is constantly being fulfilled, is evident from the fact that 
daily on thousands of Catholic altars this only and true sacrifice 
worthy of God is immolated anew for the greater honor and glory 
of God, in thanksgiving for all graces and blessings, as atonement 
for the sins of the world, and in petition for the needs of our soul 
and body. Oh, how happy are we faithful, believing Catholic 
Christians to possess this infinite treasure in our very midst! Let 
us rejoice at the boundless love of Christ for us, His sinful people, 
which made the gift of holy Mass possible, and ever cherish a great 
desire to draw from the fountain of living water, the holy Sacri- 


fice of the New Law. JOSEPH KREUTER, O.S.B. 


St. John’s Abbey 
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THE LITURGY AND INDOLENCE 


UCH is the transcendent greatness of God's gifts, that 
we are distressed at trying to comprehend them, driven 
to despair trying to describe them, and quite at a loss 
to appreciate them. Even the most commonplace of 
His gifts are far above our poor power to evaluate. 

And the higher gifts are so far above our deserts, beyond our most 

exalted expectancy, that many persons are deceived into denying 

their existence, partly because they will not rid themselves of the 
habit of measuring God’s generosity by their own. 


The familiar scandal raised when a notorious sinner receives 
the sacraments at the moment of death is an apt illustration of 
this state of mind. The basic contention of those who object to 
such procedure is that the sinner did not deserve such blessing, 
which is the same as saying that God has been altogether too gener- 
ous to him. The objectors do not mean to criticize an act of Provi- 
dence. They are simply at a loss to understand how infinitely lavish 
God actually is with His gifts. They are shocked. And many per- 
sons outside the Church are shocked in a similar way when they 
are told that God forgives sins every Saturday night by means of 
the sacrament of Penance. 


Such persons will often say they are satisfied with what they 
have; and so they remain in heresy. Within the Church, the same 
quality of outlook will prompt a person to be satisfied with what 
he has already come to understand; and so he will remain in me- 
diocrity of holiness. 


Perhaps indolence is the basic reason for such static content- 
ment, but still there is something to be said in favor of the other 
reason—that the greatness of whatever gifts they have received is 
sufficient for their small day, and they feel no necessity of desiring 
more. There is nothing to be said in favor of the ungrateful glut- 
ton who takes the gifts and despises the Giver. But there is some- 
thing to be said in favor of the one who is so absorbed in his one 
gift that he never looks up to see the hand of God outstretched 
with more. 
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There is the man, for example, who, having learned a great 
deal about the mirroring of God’s beauty in the material universe, 
writes large volumes of verse about it, becomes deeply religious 
over it, and never loses his wonderment for such a truly wonderful 
thing. And he might pass all his life in contemplation of the beau- 
tiful without ever suspecting that there are other gifts under heaven 
which he has not dreamed of. 

It is easy to imagine some other person who has learned of 
the Incarnation and learned some of the moral teachings of our 
divine Lord; and to picture this second man in such rapture over 
the beauty and truth of our Lord’s moral teaching, that through- 
out all his life he never suspects, nor thinks to look for, a greater 
gift than that teaching. 

The third picture is of a person who has learned about the 
sacrament of Baptism. Theoretically, it is possible to imagine that 
the third man, having understood to a high degree what Baptism 
does to us, what it makes us now, and what it makes us capable of 
later, all his life long is so astounded at the greatness of that bless- 
ing that he does not dream of expecting any further blessing. It 
never occurs to him that God not only unites us to Himself through 
the grace of that sacrament, but that He is willing to reunite us to 
Himself, through the sacrament of Penance, after we have been so 
stupid and perverse as to break away from Him by sin. 

And, if this third man were to be told about the further 
blessing of Penance, his first reaction might be one of suspicion 
and resentment, thinking that his informer was trying to reduce 
the greatness of the sacrament of Baptism by telling him about the 
sacrament of Penance. 

The last picture is of a man who has learned about the real 
presence of our Lord in the sacrament of the altar, and about holy 
Communion. The privilege of receiving holy Communion and of 
adoring Christ in the Blessed Sacrament is to him so incompre- 
hensibly great that he is content with the gift. It does not occur 
to him that there is any further gift. To his mind, God’s generosity 
has reached its limit (after a manner of speaking) and the effort 
at imagining something more is quite too much for his contented 
powers. 
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THE LITURGY AND INDOLENCE 


And it is possible to imagine that if someone would begin 
to explain how great is his privilege in taking part in the Sacrifice- 
oblation, how wonderful is his prerogative of sharing in the priest- 
hood of Christ, the man’s first reaction might be one of half re- 
sentment in the suspicion that by telling of another gift his in- 
former was in some fashion intent upon lessening the greatness of 
the gift already known. 


All this applies itself to the Liturgical Movement and the 
present world, in that the Liturgical Movement finds itself trying 
to bring people to a knowledge of a gift of God (so great as to be 
beyond all adjectives) which has been not sufficiently appreciated. 
It speaks of our incorporation into the Mystical Body of Christ, 
our participation in His priesthood, our privilege of taking part in 
the sacrifice of the Mass, ‘‘the primeval duty of praise,’’ “‘the nec- 
essity of the ample gesture,”’ the peace, profound and active, which 
comes from the understanding of how all things are summed up 
in Christ and in the endeavor instaurare omnia tn Christo. 

And for its progress it is necessary that one cast off indolence, 
open his eyes yet wider to the Mystery in which he is, acquiesce, 
and, having contrived to catch a glimpse of the more distant hori- 
zon, have in his mouth at all times the praise of the Lord. 


PAUL BUSSARD 
Washington, D. C. 












CHURCH COMPOSITIONS WITHOUT LITURGICAL 
FOUNDATION 


II. EMANCIPATION OF MELODY 


OLY Church has produced, out of her own spirit, a 
treasure of sacred melodies. The names of the com- 
posers are not known; they were men of spiritual 
intuition and of ardent faith. The Proper of the 
Masses from Passion Sunday till Low Sunday—to 

mention but a small group—betrays a superhuman gift of melodic 

invention. The sacred words are aglow with a tonal outpouring 
of love and sympathy, until, in Easterweek, they are transfigured 
with rays of transcending joy. Great are the contrasts, but equally 

great is the wise moderation that tempers grief and joy. Surely a 

special help has been accorded those early Christian singers! 

To preserve these sacred melodies for so many centuries has 
been for holy Church a matter of constant struggle. Being a gener- 
ous Mother, she has always fostered progress. When polyphony 
was admitted into her sanctuary, it was done so with the under- 
standing that it must rest on the Gregorian melodies as a common 
basis; that the sacred text must be well understood, that melody 
and rhythm (movement) must preserve the same prayerful spirit. 
In other words, holy Church wished to see and hear in polyphony 
nothing else than her own melodies in harmonic setting. The artist 
who succeeded more than any other in this delicate task was 
Palestrina. His music creates the impression of sublime prayer, the 
sacred words can be well understood, the harmonic texture is of 
such surprising beauty and purity that it animates the faithful to 
ever increasing fervor and devotion. 

Unfortunately, another kind of melodic conception arose and 
captivated the hearts of men. This new style was bent on display 
of art—to create an impression, a surprise, a pleasurable feeling. 
This development started in Venice. In 1527, Adrian Willaert, 
born at Bruges in 1490, was nominated chapel-master to St. 
Mark’s Cathedral. Although well trained in all the intricacies of 
counterpoint, his disposition was to write music in the simplest 
and most comprehensible style. Profane songs, and especially the 
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FAULTY CHURCH COMPOSITIONS 


madrigal (love-ditty), had particular attraction for him; for in 
them he had no fixed plainchant theme to tie down his imagina- 
tion, and the spirited metrical form of the text, easily lending itself 
to simple harmony or very facile counterpoint, enabled him to 
bring this form of composition to a very high degree of perfection. 
In this way Willaert accommodated church music to that deeply 
rooted and already largely developed tendency of the Italian to 
individual expression. He also conceived the idea of dividing his 
choir and of writing for double chorus. The working of this plan 
was most successful, and the delight it gave the hearers was un- 
bounded. To manage numerous and large masses of chorus, homo- 
phonic writing was naturally better adapted than polyphonic, and 
hence we cannot but regard the move as the opening of that new 
path whereon harmony would outstrip the melody and eventually 
gain the victory. Willaert died in 1562. 


Under Joseph Zarlino (‘‘the father of our modern scales of 
major and minor’’), master at St. Mark’s from 1565 to 1590, 
and especially under the two brothers Andrea and Giovanni Ga- 
brieli, the art of building up massive choruses was still more de- 
veloped. The earlier importance of each individual part in the 
chorus became secondary; the harmonic working of the whole, 
primary. In this preference given to the simultaneous setting of 
parts, the melodic independence and importance of each part had no 
further place. The harmonic effect was alone considered; hence 
chords and modulations, foreign to the diatonic scale, began to 
appear as a necessary consequence; hence, also, the adoption of a 
new principle, the principle of harmony regulating the construc- 
tion of the melody, and this even in the principal part. The litur- 
gical chant became good for nothing in the new system. Gabrieli 
himself invented the musical expression for the liturgical text, 
which, although religious and solemn enough, is nevertheless sub- 
jective and individual. Even the Arioso solo comes to the front, 
timidly no doubt, but occasionally. Here, then, is the turning 
point. The famous Dr. A. W. Ambros, in the third volume of 
his History of Music, says: ‘“‘Gabrieli prays, and we all pray with 
him. Let a man take the same text as handled by Palestrina, and he 
will see at a glance the enormous difference; for Palestrina is the 
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last and purest reverberation of that other and older rule. In Ga- 
brieli we are forewarned of the coming musical emancipation of 
the individual.”’ 

Venice started the emancipation; Florence furnished the the- 
ory. Friends of classic lore (in the latter city), dissatisfied with 
the relation heretofore existing between poetry and music, formed 
themselves into an academy for promoting the closer union be- 
tween the two arts by the revival of ‘‘musical declamation of the 
Greeks.’’ Music, they asserted, should be in a position to express 
adequately all the feelings and all the passions of any man in ac- 
tion. This naturally implied the freest declamatory form, and a 
form which should not be tied down to any fixed tonality. It im- 
plied, moreover, unison, or one-part song, accompanied by instru- 
ments or even by other voices, provided they did not wander free 
“in the sweet liberty of counterpoint.’’ Counterpoint, in their 
opinion, destroyed all poetry. They found men skilled in the art 
of music ready to forward these ideas. Foremost among them was 
Vincenzo Galilei, father of the renowned astronomer; then Cac- 
cini, a Roman singer; and above all, Jacopo Peri and Emilio del 
Cavaliere, court chapel-master in Florence. These men put the 
theories of the academy into practical shape by producing lyric 
works of an experimental character, and thus laying the founda- 
tion of our modern opera and oratorio. The same men (as a rule) 
wrote court music and church music, the Church being the loser. 

The man who completely abolished the old ecclesiastical 
modes and reduced them to two, our major and minor, was Clau- 
dio Monteverde, chapel-master of St. Mark’s in Venice until his 
death in 1649. Instead of the traditional Gregorian chant and its 
peculiar character, we get the profane aria or song; instead of the 
rich treasury of the church modes, we are presented with the mea- 
gre selection of major and minor; instead of the exclusively diatonic 
character of the Church’s song, we get the new chromatic tonality; 
instead of the truly artistic counterpoint, we get the much pre- 
ferred practice of homophonous harmony or easy fuge; instead of 
the essentially antique harmonies—the result of the voices moving 
independently—we get an independent harmony which claims the 
air for itself. And in proportion as the appreciation of the liturgy 
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FAULTY CHURCH COMPOSITIONS 


began (about the same time) to grow fainter, in the same pro- 
portion composers for the Church drew the line between sacred 
and secular music, at a point where there remained enough of de- 
votion and earnestness to give it the character of what we might 
call ‘‘religious passion.’” The old and the new church music had 
become irreconcilable; the toleration of the new school in the 
Church practically excluded the time-honored chant of the Church 
and thoroughly secularised this department of public worship. We 
call Monteverde the highest exponent of the reform: the central 
figure and starting-point of modern musical science. ‘“Without 
Monteverde,’’ says William Rockstro (1825-1895) in his Gen- 
eral History of Music, ““we could have had no Handel, no Bach, 
no Haydn, no Mozart, no Beethoven. He brought on an ever- 
increasing tendency toward the chord of the dominant seventh 
and its inversions, which give a curiously modern effect to the 
cadences in which they constantly occur.” 

We have given in a nutshell the history of melodic emancipa- 
tion. How it worked out may be visualized by turning over the 
pages of some of these composers, including Haydn, Mozart and 
Beethoven; melody has become independent, a free lance. How 
could the good Lord endure all this theatrical and worldly dis- 
play? He, after all, is the only one who listened to every note; He 
accepted or rejected what was offered. No doubt, there have been 
well-intentioned composers, devout singers and devout listeners— 
children of their time, a time of long sermons and of still longer 
music. Haydn’s teacher, the famous Porpora, had musically linked 
Vienna with Naples; Mozart composed under strict orders from 
the Prince-Archbishop, a lover of grand court display; Beethoven 
was a giant of independent character, without knowledge of litur- 
gical laws. Our age is of a different type. America, in the nine- 
teenth century, led with the short story, as the history of literature 
testifies; missionaries preached practical and short sermons; last 
but not least, there came to us with Gregorian chant the short 
music so well fitted for an expeditious race. 


Gregorian melody has a directness and naturalness not found 
in any other form of music. Take the simple Salve Regina or the 
Ven Creator: what beauty in the one, what vigor in the other! 
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The ecstatic Pange Lingua and the worshipful O Salutaris are a 
triumph of melodic invention. Take the hymns of Advent, Christ- 
mas, Easter, and watch the melodic spirit; you hear quite plainly 
the echo of the holy season. How reposeful, how comforting, is 
the Introit Requiem Aeternam, and what shall we say of the fare- 
well-song In Paradisum? It is a master stroke of sacred diplomacy: 
the heavenly gates are thrown open, we behold a scene of reception 
into glory, we forget all about mourning and are in spirit trans- 
ported: into the midst of angels and saints. Thus a homesickness 
for heaven is created in the mourners; faith and hope are strength- 
ened, and the way to the cemetery is turned into a triumphant 
escort. In truth, the Gregorian melodies never grow old; like a 
garment of glory they never wear out; their fragrance, like that 
of the rose, arises from the sacred words which they keep in un- 
dying bloom. 

Our friend, the composer, whom we met in the first article, 
and every other church musician, ought to consult these very melo- 
dies and be filled with their spirit, and only then start to compose 
for the Church. ““We may with good reason establish as a general 
rule,”’ says Pius X in his Motu Proprio, ‘‘that the more a musical 
composition for use in church is like plainchant in its movement, 
its inspiration, and its feeling, so much the more is it right and 
liturgical; and the more it differs from this highest model, so much 
the less is it worthy of the house of God.” 

Apropos: 

1. Mozart’s Twelfth Mass stands convicted of many crimes. 
Jahn and Nohl, the principal biographers of Mozart, have long 
rejoiced that their hero has been exonerated from perpetrating a 
misdeed of such musical inferiority. The culprit who did business 
under a big name has not been ultimately identified. The Mass 
has never been enumerated in any authentic list of Mozart’s musi- 
cal works. 

2. About the middle of the nineteenth century, matters con- 
nected with church music were still deplorable. A traveler, who 
assisted at High Mass in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre in 
Jerusalem, was horrified to hear the organist render as an Offertory, 
Arditi’s Kiss Waltz. You might ask: ‘““Who was the Hottentot of 
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FAULTY CHURCH COMPOSITIONS 


an organist that perpetrated such a thing?’’ We have but one answer 
to offer: ‘“The Hottentot’s name was ‘Bad Taste’.’” This same Hot- 
tentot provided also big music for the Western Church, wherever 
he could get a foothold. It was considered (in certain places) a 
necessary festive adjunct to perform at the Offertory a romanza or 
an overture of some famous opera. 

3. ““Meminisse juvat—It is profitable to remember’’ that holy 
Church had on hand a giant struggle against decadent music. Car- 
dinal Bona (d. 1678) was one to witness fallen church music; he 
lamented the fact that worldly and silly melodies had entered the 
very sanctuary, and dainty rhythms, like dancing nymphs, had 
found their way into the Holy of Hollies. 


GREGORY HUEGLE, O.S.B. 
Conception Abbey, Missouri 


SSS 9B. BCI TEEPE EE eS 


Shall we allow ourselves to be baffled by the prob- 
lem of organizing our solemn worship in accordance 
with the will of the Church? To what purpose is the 
sumptuous decoration of our temples—the marble, the 
stained glass, the silver and the gold—if we neglect the 
very act of worship itself to which all these things are 
but the setting, and if that alone be left a contrast and a 
contradiction to the care so generously lavished on its 
surroundings and accessories? This is the beginning of 
a great movement in the Church, and one whose real 
trend we have so far failed to grasp. We have thought 
of it as a reform in art, important in its way, but more 
or less external, affecting details rather than principles. 
This is a great mistake. We are living in an age which is 
fast losing sight of the supernatural destiny of man... . 
The Christian spirit is to be revived in this fainting 
world by applying the supernatural cure, which is the 
grace of God through prayer and the sacraments. . 
Then will the liturgical service—trendered as it is meant 
to be—have its former power over the human soul.— 
Archbishop Blenk in his Pastoral Letter Nov. 22, 1907. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
THE EXALTED DIGNITY OF THE CHURCH'S PRAYER 


(Translated from Priére Liturgique et Vie Chrétienne: Course and Conferences 
of Liturgical Weeks, Tome IX.) 


2. The prayer of the Church is a holy prayer. 

T does not suffice, however, that our prayer be authen- 
tically united to that of Christ in virtue of the rights 
and the powers which the character gives us; it is 
necessary, moreover, that it be worthy of Himself 
and of God, that it be holy, that it flow from pure 

hearts, living by the charity which is in the heart of Christ. Only 

on this condition will our prayer be agreeable to our Father in 
heaven and will constitute perfect praise and perfect worship. 
Christ Himself has seen to this. His prayer here below was a 
prayer of salvation and of redemption: since it is pleasing to God, 
it constitutes in heaven an efficacious request in our behalf. It suf- 
fices that we on earth be able to make it our own and to reproduce 
it in order to apply to ourselves its benefits. But, in instituting the 

Eucharistic Sacrifice and the sacraments, and in entrusting them to 

His Church, Christ has given her the power to sanctify all the 

members of the Mystical Body in His name. As we have already 

said, the sacrifice of the Mass is the prayer of Christ on Calvary 
represented anew in the sacramental rites, which possess by their 
divine institution all the saving power of the Cross. “If anyone 
say,’’ we read in the canons of the Council of Trent (N.B., not 
sess. 19, but sess. 22, can. 3), “‘that the sacrifice of the Mass is 
only a sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving, or a simple commemora- 
tion of the sacrifice of the Cross, but not a propitiatory sacrifice; or 
that it is useful only to him who communicates, and that it must 
not be offered for the living and the dead, for sins, for punishments, 
satisfactions and other necessities, let him be anathema.”’ These, 
then, are indeed all the effects of Calvary which are communicated 
to us by the Eucharistic Sacrifice, effects which have for their aim 
our participation in the Redemption of Christ. 

But these effects can be produced directly or indirectly: direct- 
ly, if there is question of satisfaction and of the remission of the 
temporal punishment due to sin, of obtaining spiritual or temporal 
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THE CHURCH'S PRAYER 


assistance of which we have need; indirectly, by means of the sac- 
raments, if there is question of justification and of the communi- 
cation of sanctifying grace. The sacraments in very deed are the 
instruments of the Passion of the Lord; and since the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice comprehends Christ in His Passion, there is nothing as- 
tonishing in this that they are the service of the same sacrifice. 
Through them we participate in the fruits of sanctification which 
the immolation of Calvary has merited for us, and which the Eu- 
charistic immolation appropriates to us in a manner immediate 
and actual. 

Certainly, the Eucharist possesses the power of producing in 
our souls all the effects of grace conferred by the other sacraments. 
How could it be otherwise? The Eucharist contains Christ Himself 
in the immolation by which He has saved us. It is the Sacrifice 
of Calvary reproduced under our eyes with all its power of pro- 
pitiation and sanctification, that we may draw thence the graces of 
restoration and salvation. 

But it entered into the designs of Providence to institute the 
sacraments of Baptism and of Penance, and of destining them for 
the purpose of cleansing us from sin, in order that we might 
worthily approach the Eucharistic Sacrifice and thus consummate 
our union with Christ. It also entered into the designs of this 
same Providence, always ready to adapt itself to the soul’s needs, 
to institute the other sacraments: Confirmation, Holy Orders, 
Matrimony, and Extreme Unction, in order to bestow upon us a 
holiness peculiar to the special state of life or to the circumstances 
in which we find ourselves, thus enabling us to become victims 
holy and agreeable to the Lord, worthy to offer ourselves to Christ 
on the altar of sacrifice. Finally it entered into the designs of God 
to reserve the Eucharist as a means of perfect union with Christ, 
and to grant us through it a greater degree of sanctification. 


Hence the other sacraments can only be considered as a way 
leading to the Eucharist, a preparation for the perfect union which 
it alone realizes. The sanctifying power which Christ has placed 
in them is, then, in the idea of their divine Originator, dependent 
on that sanctity which the Eucharist gains for us. They are already, 
as it were, an anticipated participation of the Eucharistic Sacrifice: 
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in them the prayer of Christ is already operative. But the Eucha- 
rist is their center, and around it they gravitate: from it, in some 
manner, they derive their sanctifying power. They are like a fore- 
taste which disposes us to perfect our union with Christ by Eucha- 
ristic Communion. 

Further, let us not forget that the supernatural life of grace, 
possessed in its plenitude by Christ, courses also into our souls by 
means of the sacraments. They are the bond of union between 
Christ and ourselves: transmitters of invisible waves of grace, they 
make us participate in an efficacious and certain manner in that 
divine influence which comes to us from the Savior. They are, to 
use a figure dear to the ancients, like the divine stream which flows 
upon us from Jesus on the cross and from His open side, by which 
also the Church receives her sanctification. 

As a result, a truly vital current is set up from Christ to us, 
comparable to that which binds together head and members. We 
live of the same life as our Head; we constitute with Him but one 
and the same Body, animated by the same movement which bears 
it toward God. Does not the Apostle Paul cry: ‘““But doing the 
truth in charity, we may in all things grow up in Him who is the 
Head, even Christ; from whom the whole body, being compacted 
and fitly joined together, by what every joint supplieth, according 
to the operation in the measure of every part, maketh increase of 
the body, unto the edifying of itself in charity’’ (Eph. 4, 15-16). 

Sanctified thus in Christ, we are able to join our own obla- 
tion to His upon the altar, we can unite our prayer to His prayer, 
and thus worthily render to God the perfect homage of adoration 
and thanksgiving which is His due. Our requests are assured of ac- 
ceptance, since the heavenly Father recognizes in us His sons sancti- 
fied to the image of His well-beloved Son. Our union with Jesus, 
through faith and love, guarantees our admittance before God. 
“In that day,’’ said Jesus on the evening of the Last Supper, “‘you 
shall ask in my name; and I say not to you, that I will ask the 
Father for you. For the Father himself loveth you, because you have 
loved me, and have believed that I came out from God” (John 16). 

Thus united to Christ by the life of grace, the Church can 
make its own praise and prayers ascend to God worthily. And 
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THE CHURCH'S PRAYER 


this holy worship will cause to descend upon the members already 
sanctified the numerous helps of which they still have need on 
their way to eternal life; it will obtain the conversion of misguided 
souls and the return of lost sheep; finally, it will assist in the ex- 
tension of the kingdom of God upon earth. 

3. The prayer of the Church ts a true Christian prayer. 

“Now this is eternal life,’’ said Jesus, addressing His Father 
after the Supper, “‘that they may know Thee, the only true God, 
and Jesus Christ whom Thou hast sent. . . . Sanctify them in 
truth: Thy word is true... . Just Father, .. . I have made known 
Thy name to them, and will make it known; that the love where- 
with Thou hast loved me, may be in them, and I in them’”’ (John 
17, passim). It would be impossible to show forth with greater 
clearness and authority that our sanctification through Christ is 
brought about only in truth. Indeed, it is only by faith in Jesus, 
in His person and in His work, in all that which He came to re- 
veal to us of God and of His infinite mercy, that we can hope to 
see the divine life, and that charity grows in our souls. 

In our day thousands of Christians have lost from sight the 
essential rdle of truth in the sanctification of a soul: they have ac- 
customed themselves to consider our relations to God only under 
the appearance of a religious sentiment, more or less definite. But 
the old Scholastic axiom always remains true: there is no love 
without knowledge. And if perfection consists essentially in char- 
ity, one must also remember that one cannot have charity without 
an object, and that charity develops truly only in the immediate 
and intuitive vision of God, hence in knowledge. Grace, the princi- 
ple of all our supernatural life, puts in us powers of knowing and 
of loving which find their entire satisfaction only in heaven, in 
the comprehension of the divine essence. In truth, eternal life con- 
sists in knowing God and Him whom He has sent, Jesus Christ; 
in contemplating, in a light unchangeable and pure, the Holy Trin- 
ity; and in participating in its life, which is a life of knowledge 
before being a life of love. Knowing God thus perfectly in heaven- 
ly felicity, we shall adhere to Him with all our strength of will. 

On this earth, the divine remains hidden from us; neverthe- 
less, the powers which grace places in us bear our understanding 
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and will toward it, and dispose these faculties to seek after it by 
knowledge as well as by love. Yet, because our knowledge neces- 
sarily cannot be immediate, faith must supply vision. But in order 
to believe, we need some testimony: we have that of Christ; it is 
required, besides, that this testimony come to us authentically in 
its integrity. On this condition alone will our love be able to fix 
itself upon the true God and our mystical life develop itself by an 
ever deeper penetration of the first gifts of faith; on this condition 
alone will our sanctification be assured. 

And because the prayer of the Church is one of holiness and 
sanctification, it must also be a prayer of truth. Charged by Christ 
to prolong through the ages the very prayer of its Head, to divert 
to souls its sanctifying effects, the Church must be able to repro- 
duce without error the actions and the prayers of the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice and the sacred rites of the sacraments instituted by Jesus. 

But the Church is the mistress of truth. To her Christ has 
left the words of life eternal which He came to bring upon the 
earth; He has confided them to her care, and has given her, in the 
bestowal of this deposit, the privilege of doctrinal infallibility. To 
Peter and to the apostles, and in their person to the Sovereign 
Pontiff and to the bishops in union with the Roman See, Christ 
has promised that He would remain always to preserve them from 
all error in the management of the flock entrusted to their care. By 
reason of this doctrinal authority, it belongs to the Church to gov- 
ern her faithful and to direct them in the way of their salvation. 
As a consequence, the Christian worship itself, with its priests, 
with those baptized and confirmed, must submit to this doctrinal 
authority. Priests and faithful must pray in the Christian assem- 
blies under the effective direction of the Pope and the bishops. 
These hierarchical heads possess authority to determine the liturgi- 
cal formulas through which the entire Body will cause to ascend 
to God its praise and its prayer. 

Conclusion. Christ entered into heaven first, having previous- 
ly “in the days of His flesh, with a strong cry and tears, offered 
up prayers and supplications to Him that was able to save Him 
from death. . . . And being thus consummated, He became, to all 
that obey Him, the cause of eternal life’’ (Heb. 5, 7-9). For this 
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THE CHURCH'S PRAYER 


reason all the holy patriarchs of the Old Law, all the elect of the 
New Testament have entered through the wide-opened portals of 
the heavenly city in His train. Thus with the Ascension began the 
building of that blessed Jerusalem, over which Christ will reign 
forever. Hence, in heaven, united with their glorified Head, the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, the angels and saints already form the 
Church triumphant which unceasingly sings hymns of adoration 
and praise to the ineffable Trinity; it also stoops down toward 
the Church on earth in order to sustain it in the midst of its 
struggles and to bear its incessant supplications to the throne of 
God. Can we ignore that great portion of the Mystical Body al- 
ready glorified, which is but one with us in Christ? Are not the 
angels at our service in the admirable economy of God’s kingdom? 
Are not the saints, who have undergone the same struggles, the 
same temptations and the same sufferings as ourselves, our broth- 
ers? Finally, has not Jesus given us His Mother in order that 
through her we might have easier access to Him and to God? 

For all these reasons the prayer of the Church on earth can- 
not be separated from the prayer of the Church in heaven: there 
must exist between the worship here below and the worship of 
the heavenly city a perfect harmony, a perpetual intercommunica- 
tion. Without doubt, we shall have to raise our voice to God with 
Christ first and above all, but also with the Blessed Virgin, our 
Mother, with the angels and with the saints. ‘“‘Conversatio nostra 
in coelis est-—Our conversation is in heaven” (Phil. 3, 20). The 
liturgy of the Church is a heavenly liturgy: her prayer is already a 
prayer of heaven, in so far, namely, as she associates to herself all 
the blessed in order to ask the divine Mercy to shower graces upon 
us and to lead us along the difficult ways of life toward the eternal 
city which is ours and which has been promised to us. It is a prayer 
of heaven, finally and especially, in this, that the Church in unison 
with the inhabitants of the fatherland joins her voice to theirs in 
the hymn of eternal praise of which the Apocalypse speaks: 
“Amen! Benediction, and glory and wisdom, and thanksgiving, 
honor and power, and strength to our God for ever and ever’ 


(Apoc. 7, 12). Cu. V. HErIs, O.P. 
Saulchoir 
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“ THAT CHRIST BE FORMED IN ALL”=PiUS X to 
Ct 
WITH OuR Our religious teachers are devoting much time and | 8'° 
READERS _ energy to the task of perfecting themselves in mod- | 2° 
ern teaching methods. This is surely as it ought to ful 
be. Our schools must keep abreast of the time, if they are to train | ™ 
our youth for their future career in the world. But our teachers, in 
as far as they bear the distinguished title of Catholic, must ask TR 
themselves in all seriousness whether or not a new method of pro- = 
cedure in teaching godliness is needed to meet the peculiar exi- | “F 
gencies of the age. It has often been pointed out that solidity of 
faith, more intimate acquaintance with Christ and His Mystical | 
Body, the Church, is required in our Catholic people if they are he 
to be made immune to the destructive germs of modern worldli- clc 
ness in all its forms and evil consequences. of 
Our teachers have at times seriously doubted the efficacy of ter 
their religious teaching efforts, particularly when they viewed the lif 
often meagre results of years of training that had been given to lit 
their pupils. Is there no solution to this vital problem for our hi 
schools? Not a few priests and teachers, in various countries of of 
Europe and some even in the New World, have searched for the o 
new and saving method—new in our age, but well known to the at 
early Church—found it, tested it, and actually experienced its ad 
wonderful effectiveness. They found this right method where alone ef 
it may be expected, in the Church, the divinely appointed teacher of 
? : ‘ ‘ : fu 
of mankind, in her liturgy, the never-dying guide of souls, the 
official strengthener of the spiritual life. The efficacy of this teach- 
ing method is guaranteed by the Holy Ghost Himself, the Illumi- ur 
nator of the mind, the Giver of all efficacious graces. D 
Liturgy-minded priests who desire to make their parishes li- th 
turgical, have a right to expect that the religious teachers in their lit 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


grade and high schools aid them in this task. It therefore becomes 
the duty of superiors of convents and novitiates to provide the 
necessary facilities for the liturgical training of our religious teach- 
ers. Each convent must gradually add a liturgical section to its 
library, provide for courses on the liturgy to be given to the teach- 
ers; in other words, our teachers are to be given the opportunity 
to acquaint themselves with the contents and advantages of the 
Church’s official worship and to cultivate in themselves the litur- 
gical spirit, which they will be able to communicate to their pupils 
at school. The Liturgical Movement will receive a new and power- 
ful impetus throughout our country as soon as all convents and 
monasteries will be ready to throw their influence into its support. 

Sponsa Regis, edited at St. John’s Abbey with ORATE FRA- 
TRES, will in part be devoted to the liturgy and undertake to ac- 
quaint the newcomers to the Liturgical Movement with the prin- 
ciples and educational advantages of the liturgy. 

om 

At the annual session of Diocesan School Superintendents, 
held at the Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C., 
closing on April 20, Reverend Carl J. Ryan, Ph.D., superintendent 
of schools for the archdiocese of Cincinnati, again called the at- 
tention of the educators to the need of developing true Catholic 
life especially in children by fostering active participation in the 
liturgical worship of the Church: 


It is a matter of no slight significance that the present Holy Father and 
his two immediate predecessors have declared in favor of the active participation 
of the faithful in the liturgy of the Church, especially in the sacrifice of the 
Mass. Here, then, we have a definite objective pointed out to us. To make our 
schools more Catholic, we must teach our children to know the Mass; to assist 
at Mass, in the words of Pius XI, “‘not as outsiders or as dumb spectators, but 
as understanding truly, penetrated by, the beauty of the liturgy.’’ Until the 
products of our schools understand and appreciate something of the liturgy 
of the Church and participate in, and not merely be present at, the sacrifice 
of the Mass, we must be prepared to admit that we have not made our schools 
fully and truly Catholic. 

* 

In his second instalment of articles under the head of “‘Lit- 
urgy and Recovery,” appearing in the Commonweal for June 16, 
Dom Michael Ducey, O.S.B., asks: “How can America profit by 
this experience of Catholic Germany in respect to the longed-for 


liturgical revival?’’ His answer deserves thoughtful consideration: 
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Obviously it seems, by first striving to avoid over-organization. 
Necessary adjuncts to a full carrying out of the social teachings of our Lord 
are healthy evidences of a growing faith and of a greater consecration to the high- 
est Christian ideals. But they are fundamentally only adjuncts, subsidiary phases 
in the great Christ-life of the Church, whose Founder and Head said that it is 
well to be * ‘careful, and busy about many things,” provided that we first take 
good care of the “‘one thing necessary.’’ This “‘better part’’ we shall have chosen, 
cared for as we should, only when our minds and hearts are focused as much 
as possible upon the thoughts and actions of the Master as reflected in Mass and 
sacrament, feast and season of the liturgical year. If the more attractive or more 
obvious phases of Christian activity engage our best attention, if we are resting 
upon the periphery of the Christian circle, instead of penetrating right to its 
center and abiding there, then it is high time to change our course. 


oe 


The growing sense of interdependence in religion has been 
singled out for special comment by America in its issue of June 3: 


The faithful in increasing numbers are repudiating that individualism in 
worship which is one of the worst effects of the Reformation. They are be- 
coming acquainted with St. Paul, who stressed the idea of religious solidarity. 
They are learning, for instance, that the Mass is a social act, that Communion 
is a union with one another as well as with Christ. In brief, they are mani- 
festing an interest in the Mystical Body of Christ. This, no doubt, is a result 
of the Liturgical Movement, which can be loosely described as a re-emphasis 
upon the social nature of the faith and its worship. 

* 


Giving instances in proof, the Reverend Michael Andrew 
Chapman, in “Principles of Catholic Ceremonial’ (The Acolyte, 
May 27), meets the categorical negative, ‘it can’t be done”’ as re- 
gards liturgical congregational singing in America, with the posi- 
tive “it can.’’ But why isn’t it done? As he points out, “This 
particular feature of the Liturgical Movement is probably the slow- 
est in getting under way, and meets with all but insuperable dif- 
ficulties, owing to the lack of musical knowledge and interest on 
the part of the clergy, and the conservatism and laziness of ill-paid 
and limited organists, who yet must ‘strut their stuff’ with a 
mixed choir and much blare of whatever organ is at their disposal.” 


And very conservatively he continues to remark: 


But the exhortations of several modern Popes leave no manner of doubt 
as to the right and duty of the congregation to take part in the Catholic Rite, 
to the full measure of their intelligent ability. Nor is there anything, either in 
the formularies of the Church, or in good Catholic custom (in the strict can- 
onical sense of the word) that forbids them doing so. One of the avowed 
purposes of the Liturgical Movement is to bring back to our laity that intelligent 
Participation in the Rite that is undoubtedly in accord with the mind of the 
Church, was undoubtedly the practice for centuries, and is perfectly and prac- 
tically -possible today if we will but take the trouble necessary to make it so. 
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tol THE LITURGICAL LIFE OF THE GIRL AT COLLEGE of 
a When the College of St. Mary-of-the-Wasatch opened in of 
t it is Salt Lake City, in 1926, it proposed to its Catholic students as iq 
. ideals of spiritual practice that they pray the Mass daily in union J 
nei with the priest through the use of their Missals, and that they sing ' 
ss and the Mass on Sundays and major feasts, using the Gregorian Masses i 
> more . . e h 
resting and Propers according to the Motu Proprio. During the past seven a 
to its years these ideals have never been lost sight of. Today all Catholic 4 
and most non-Catholic students assist at daily Mass with their } 
Missals, and sing the Gregorian Mass with the Proper every Sun- \ 
been day and important feast-day of the scholastic year. This has all i 
ne 3: come about quite simply and beautifully. j 
poh. The college curriculum includes two hours of Gregorian music : 
darity. and one hour of liturgy a week for every Catholic freshman. These t 
ne are apart from their regular two-hour course in religion. This ; 
result means that evéry collegian knows as much of the liturgical life } 
ephaett and language of the Church by the end of her freshman year as } 
she does about freshman English, let us say. She lives the rest of 
dest her life somewhat in terms of this language and this life. Her three 
olyte, remaining college years build upon them. Advanced classes in lit- | 
én ail urgy and church music are offered to upper-classmen, but they all : 
posi- meet with the freshman class in Gregorian chant once a week to ‘ 


“This practice the Mass together. This creates the schola cantorum. Study 
groups organize to continue their work on the Missal, the vest- 


low- : , . aay 
" "a ments, the Mystical Body of Christ. The Pius X Study Guild is i 
such a group. t 
est on i , , is i 
1-paid Classes in liturgy and music meet occasionally for joint pro- 
BA = grams, including discussions on the spirit of church music, the 
ane 4 chant of the Church, the evolution of the Missal, and illustrations 
" of Gregorian music and sacred polyphony. They collaborate at 
d Christmas, Lent and Easter with the department of speech to pre- 
oubt : “ . - 
ic Rite, sent the medieval Mysteries, Passion Plays, and the Apparitions of 
ither in Christ with their appropriate liturgical hymns and chants. The 
ict can- v ° ° 
avowed presence of Bishop Kearney and his priests at all these programs 
— has been a tremendous stimulus and encouragement. 
ib pane: The finest achievement in the liturgical life of the students at 
e it 80. St. Mary-of-the-Wasatch occurred on May 28, when, as a schola 
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cantorum, they sang in the body of the Cathedral of the Madeleine, 
the baccalaureate Mass with the entire Gregorian Proper, a capella. 
The Missa Cum Jubilo was used, with the inspiring Ambrosian 
Gloria and the sixteenth century Offertory, Ascendit Deus, of Car- 
turan. 





re) 
THE NEW YORK TIMES ON PLAINCHANT 


Mr. Compton Pakenham, writing in the New York Times 
for May 28, had a most favorable word to say for the latest album 
of Gregorian chants. He recalls: 


It is just two and a half years since we reveled in the contents of Victor 
M-87—the Gregorian chants by the monks of Solesmes. In reporting it we 
mentioned that here in New York we have a group of singers trained by Dom 
Mocquereau himself, a choir which may be said to have established the tradition 
of Solesmes in this country: Prior to that, this choir had made a set contained 
in Victor album M-69, which represented practically the gramophone introduc- 
tion of the chant to this country. 

There is now a second collection to which he calls our atten- 
tion, the Missa Pro Defunctis, contained in Album No. 177: 

It is sung by the choir of the Pius X School of Liturgical Music of Man- 
hattanville, under the direction of Julia Sampson, with Achille Bragers at the 
organ and Rev. V. C. Donovan, O.P., rendering the celebrant’s chants. 

It is unnecessary here to go once more into the history and significance 
of the chant. Of music it is from the very beginning and shares the undying 
quality of most first causes. Let a quotation from the singularly enlightening 
booklet which accompanies the set suffice: ‘““To the listener, Gregorian chant 
has a certain eternal quality, as the flow of the rhythm seems to be almost 
continuous, while the difference in tonality gives a certain archaic effect. Listen- 
ing to the chant, one is amazed at its freshness and spontaneity that seem to 
have survived the centuries and which come to us today like a second springtime.” 


° 
OUR COVER DESIGN 


The proximity of the feast of our Lord’s Transfiguration 
(August 6), which this year is celebrated on a Sunday, has de- 
termined the choice of a design for the cover of this issue. The de- 
sign symbolizes Christ in glory upon Mount Tabor. The cruci- 
form aureole is indicative of the mystical import of the divine 
manifestation. The words of God the Father coming from the 
cloud are ““This is my beloved Son’’; and those expressed by Peter, 
who with James and John witnessed the appearance, are ‘Lord, 
it is good for us to be here!’”” The Law and the Prophets, repre- 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


sented on the mount by Moses and Elias, are in the design symbo- 
lized by the tables of the Ten Commandments and by a scroll 
bearing the words of Psalm 104, 21, in Hebrew, and mean ““The 
Lord has made him master of His house.’’ The color scheme may 
be variously interpreted. According to The Liturgical Year of Dom 
Guéranger (1901, IV, p. 299), the feast of the Transfiguration 
was called Rose-flame (rosae coruscatio) by the Armenians as 
early as the beginning of the fourth century, thus representing 
another effort on the part of the Church to supplant a heathen 
flower-feast by a great Christian observance. 
O° 

LITURGICAL At the thirteenth annual convention of the Cath- 
BRIEFS olic Educational Association, held in St. Paul June 

26 to 29, Dom Roger Schoenbechler, O.S.B., of St. 


John’s Abbey, addressed the Seminary Department meeting on 
“Organization gf the Liturgical Movement in Our Seminaries.” 





The Journal of Religious Instruction for May presented four 
articles of especial interest to those who are inculcating effective 
participation in the Mass and in the liturgy generally: ““My Mass 
in Union with Christ’ (for the upper grades), by Sister M. Am- 
brose, O.P.; ‘““What Have Our Fourth Year High School Students 
Achieved”’ (in religion), by Dr. Ellamay Horan; ‘‘Sacrifice’’ (ma- 
terial for the college teacher), by Rev. T. A. Rattler, O.S.A.; and 
“The Liturgy Course in College: A Proposed Outline,’’ by Rev. 
Gerald Ellard, S.J. 





Father Gerald Ellard, S.J., is giving a course of thirty lec- 
tures to priests on liturgical subjects during the summer session of 
Canisius College, Buffalo, N. Y 


At the third annual convention of the St. Augustine Diocesan 
Council held at Sarasota, Florida, in which every district of the 
State was represented, ‘‘an important feature in connection with 
the study-club program was a demonstration of the liturgy,’ says 
the report published in Catholic Action for June. 


Normal extension courses in Gregorian chant, accompaniment, 
and liturgical singing will be conducted by the Pius X School of 
Liturgical Music, College of the Sacred Heart, New York, at the 
Academy of the Sacred Heart, 334 N. Taylor Ave., St. Louis, 
August 16 to September 1. 
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The Isabella Study Club of the Silver City Circle, Daughters 
of Isabella, Meriden, Connecticut, recently completed a series of 
interesting studies on the liturgy. 


On Whitsunday, pontifical High Mass was celebrated in St. 
Peter’s Cathedral, Scranton, Pennsylvania, at which four hundred 
students from Marywood College, Scranton, sang the Proper in 
Gregorian, except Gradual and Alleluia (in falso bordone) and the 
Offertory, Confirma hoc, by Ravanello. For the Ordinary, Rava- 
nello’s Missa Eucharistica was sung. Dr. Nicola A. Montani con- 
ducted the choir. 


Among the resolutions passed by the convention of the Sodal- 
ity of Our Lady, held in St. Louis June 17 and 18, were a more 
widespread use of the Missal and a fostering of the Missa Recitata. 


In her paper on ‘‘Making the Study of Religion Vital and 
Practical,”” read before the Secondary School Department of the 
Catholic Educational convention in St. Paul on June 27, Sister 
Jane Marie Murray, O.P., of the Dominican Motherhouse at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., said: “Since it is through the sacred liturgy that 
Christ acts, and through the sacred liturgy that we come in contact 
with Christ to receive from Him a sharing in the divine life which 
He possesses in its fulness, it seems that any course in religion 
which is to achieve the end of religion must of necessity rest upon 
the liturgy as its basis.”’ 


The Benedictine Educational Association, at its annual con- 
vention held at St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minn., ending July 
1, adopted a resolution to continue forwarding the Liturgical 
Movement. 


Under the general topic ‘Religion and Liturgy,’’ comprising 
four addresses—‘‘Religion and Liturgy,’’ ‘“The Mystical Body,” 
“The Eucharistic Liturgy,’’ and “‘Divine Praise in Labor and 
Song’’—Very Rev. Francis A. Walsh, O.S.B., will be on the 
Catholic Hour program broadcast over the N. B. C. network be- 
ginning Sunday, July 16, and ending on August 6. Dr. Walsh is 
the regent of the Seminary of the Catholic University, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and an officer in and member of various Catholic edu- 
cational, philosophical and historical associations. The program is 
sponsored by the National Council of Catholic Men. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


During the Eucharistic Novena preparatory to and including 
the Forty Hours’ Devotion, held during May in the Church of 
St. John the Evangelist, Philadelphia, Rev. Father Raymond, C.P., 
noted preacher on the holy Sacrifice, delivered a series of historical 
and devotional discourses on the Mass. 


Through the activities originating in the College of St. Mary- 
of-the-Wasatch, Salt Lake City, Utah, study classes devoted to 
liturgy and the Mass have been organized in Salt Lake City, Lara- 
mie, and in Los Angeles. 


A Liturgical Week was held some time ago in Mt. Angel 
Seminary, Oregon, during which the faculty addressed the semi- 
narians on ‘“The Meaning of the Liturgical Movement,’’ ‘““The 
Liturgical Year,’’ “The Sacrifice of the Mass,’’ and similar topics. 
It was proposed to make the Week an annual event. 


The sixteenth Belgian Liturgical Week will take place at the 
Abbey of Mont César, Louvain, from July 31 to August 3. The 
general subject is ““The Active Participation of the Faithful in the 
Liturgy,”” and will be considered in its doctrinal, historical and 

ractical aspects. There will also be a series of conferences on the 
edemption in the great works of art and in music, illustrated by 
projections and auditions. 


At the Liturgical Day at Valenciennes, France, the last Sun- 
day in May, the Archbishop of Cambrai presided and discourses 
were delivered by liturgical and musical experts. In the Church of 
St. Gery, preceding the pontifical Mass, seven hundred chanters and 
choristers sang Terce; in the afternoon, Compline was sung by the 
ensemble.—London Tablet. 


“The world-famous Cathedral of Chartres is more than ever 
a center of piety and of liturgical worship,”’ said a report to the 
London Tablet (May 6). Recently five thousand Catholic men 
from the diocese of Versailles and from outlying parishes in the 
diocese of Chartres itself visited the cathedral to participate in the 
High Mass at which the bishops of the two dioceses were present. 


The Catholic Akademikerverband convened at the Cathedral 
of Speyer, Germany, for three days beginning on June 3, the vigil 
of Whitsunday, for a liturgical retreat conducted by Abbot Adal- 
bert von Neipperg, O.S.B., of the Stift Neuburg. A series of ad- 
dresses were given on dogmatic-liturgical subjects. 
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Liturgical retreats for priests will take place at the Abbey of 
Maria Laach, Andernach, Germany, August 28 to September 1; 
for teachers, October 2 to 6; for priests, October 16 to 20; for 
graduates, October 28 to November 1; for priests, November 6 to 
10; for students, December 27 to 31. 


In the Abbey of St. Joseph, Gerleve, near Coesfeld in West- 
phalia, liturgical retreats will be conducted for teachers August | 
to 5; for upper-class students, August 6 to 11; for priests, August 
27 to 31; for women teachers, September 1 to 6; for teachers of 
religion, September 26 to 30; for women, October 2 to 6; for 
young women, October 26 to 30; for university students, De- 
cember 27 to 31. 


Organ builders in Germany and elsewhere have been experi- 
menting with the production of a new style in organ-voicing and 
have arrived at results that conflict with the liturgical requirements 
of the Church. According to an explanation by the ‘““Tago’”’ (Tech- 
nisch-wissenschaftliche Arbeitsgemeinschaft und Gesellschaft fiir 
Orgelbau und Orgelikunst), given in Musica Sacra (LXIII, 5), the 
effort to achieve new tonal appointments has been a costly one, 
but one founded upon an error in the perception of art values. The 
result is a sort of baroque voicing that has a tendency to estrange 
the listener from liturgical piety rather than assist him in attain- 
ing to it. 


In Ireland, at the conclusion of the plainchant competition 
for the archdiocese of Armagh in which twenty-six choirs partici- 
pated, His Eminence Cardinal MacRory presented the prizes. Ac- 
cording to the London Tablet (June 3), the work “‘gave proof of 
widespread interest which was being taken throughout the arch- 
diocese in the singing of Gregorian chant.—The competitions at 
the Dublin Feis Ceoil, in which seventeen choirs competed, revealed 
steady progress “‘on the platform,’’ says the London Universe 
(May 19), “but they have not yet been sufficient to penetrate into 
the churches.”’ 


A new liturgical monthly, Liturgia, has made its appearance 
in Italy. Its subtitle is ‘‘Instruction, Decrees, Art, Apostolate.’’ It 
is published in Turin, Via S. Dalmazzo, 24, and the foreign sub- 
scription price is eighteen lire. 


Liturgical Weeks in Italy have been held at Mantua and in 
the diocese of Reggio-Emilia. Mons. Bretoni, bishop of the latter, 
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has issued a pastoral in which he urged upon clergy and people the 
practical application of what had been disseminated during the ses- 
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The new school of sacred art, the Blessed Fra Angelico Insti- 
tute, was recently opened in Rome, its temporary quarters being the 
Vest- Convent of the Minerva, according to the London Universe. It is 
ast | being conducted by the Dominicans in response to the Pope's con- 
agust demnation of much of what passes for modern ecclesiastical art. 
= of Pére Gillet, master-general of the Order, has received a letter from 
; for the Holy Father praising and blessing the new school. Weekly 
De- conferences are being held in preparation for the opening of the 
regular courses next November. 
“- His Eminence Cardinal Minoretti of Genoa, Italy, has issued 
Jen: an instruction to his clergy on the observance of liturgical laws. He 
ee insists that the priests enter more fully into the spirit of the liturgy 
fiir in order to bring to the fore the majesty and the doctrinal value 





he of the cycle of feasts and seasons of the Church’s year. He adds: 
rt “It is the duty of the priests to associate the faithful with the active 
The celebration of the divine Mysteries, and ‘not merely content them- 
selves with silent assistance. The recitation of the rosary, morn- 


a ing prayers, acts of faith, etc., are good things. But it is a better 
mei thing for the people to join their voice to that of server and priest 
at the altar. Let us not be exclusivists. But let us be convinced 
a that the more active and conscious the participation of our faithful 
ition is in the divine services, the greater progress they will make in their 
rtici- spiritual formation. A good curate, a good rector of a church can- 
, Ac- not ordinarily be satisfied with the silence of the people during the 
of of § sacred functions.” ; 
arch- ‘ROR 
ns at ate . ‘ 
ealell The liturgical apostolate of Dr. Pius Parsch and associates, 
caserall Klosterneuburg, Vienna, Austria, has undertaken a popular edi- 
inte tion of the Old Testament books. This work, which is to be com- 
| plete and carefully annotated, is making its appearance in the form 
of a series of inserts to Lebe mit der Kirche. Subscribers to this 
weekly will obtain this popular edition of the Old Testament, 
ee Tt based on the original text and the Vulgate, gratis. 
sub- 


The Natal (South Africa) Liturgical Society, actively pro- 
moting the study of the sacred liturgy under the leadership of Dr. 
nd in | K. F. McMurtrie, has added a Latin class for the laity in addition 
atter, | ‘0 its Gregorian choral work. , 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


FRANCISCAN SEMINARY LITURGICALLY ACTIVE 


To the Editor:—Knowing your interest in all matters pertaining to the 
liturgical revival in this country, I feel sure that you will be pleased to 
hear that a liturgical study club was organized in Saint Bonaventure’s 
Seminary last December. 

A member of the faculty conceived the idea of forming a club of | 
this nature, and, meeting with hearty cooperation on the part of the 
students, he drew up a constitution and an outline of the subjects to be 
treated during this scholastic year. The chaplain, appointed by the rector, J 
is the priest who founded the club und whose writings are not unknown 
to the readers of OraTE Fratres, the Reverend David Baier, O.F.M. The 
members, about sixty-five in all, voted to call the group the Alcuin 
Liturgical Club, and to hold meetings twice a month. 

Some of the papers read by the members were on the following 
topics: The History of the Liturgical Revival, Liturgy and the Priest, 
Liturgy and the Layman, Living with the Church, Ceremonies, Gregorian 
Chant, and the Roman Liturgy. At each meeting a short review of some 
recent liturgical publication or a paper on a Roman decree pertaining 
to the liturgy is read. Among the books reviewed so far were three taken 
from your Popular Liturgical Library. It is undeniable that the club 
has been the instrument in awakening an interest in matters liturgical, 
and there is every indication that this will be increased in the future. 

With sincere gratitude for the excellent work you are doing at 
Saint John’s, I remain 

Yours sincerely, 


St. Bonaventure, N. Y. WituiaM M. SLAvIN 


PROBLEMS OF A CONVERT CATECHIST 


To the Editor:—By the grace of God I am among that happy throng of 
catechists. Until the past few years, most of my teaching has been among 
the young children, those preparing for first Communion, and those 
pitiful old ones who have been overlooked to the extent of needing 
preparation for Baptism also. Until this year the Mexican children were 
my special class. 

During the past three years the teaching of girls of Confirmation 
years, as well as conducting the religious instruction in a Catholic women’s 
club, has been added, this including liturgical study. 

Being a convert, perhaps I expect too much; but I feel that it is 
appalling to find the lack of a workable knowledge of their religion 
among Catholics, for religion must be interwoven into our lives so closely 
that there are no rough places. 
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So it is that your Review seems such a wonderful help in applying 
the liturgy to our daily life. I like it all. But strange as it seems, many 
supposedly intelligent Catholics do not appear to understand; so my only 
suggestion is, more simplicity. 

But I do need help, too, for I long to continue doing my bit among 
my fellow worshipers. 

Indifference is the stumbling-block for all advancement, no matter 
which branch of work is attempted. No one seems to comprehend the 
tragedy of the little ones’ going week in and week out without proper 
instruction. We must have cooperation at home, in order to accomplish 
anything the one hour a week we have to teach. We need intelligent and 
willing men and women to teach; not the ones who give their time and 
not their heart and soul, for without the spirit the effort is fruitless. 

More instruction for the laity, less play of words from which only 
the few gain inspiration. More urging to study the Mass, for Catholics 
do not know the Mass; if they did, they could not make the mistakes 
they do. 

For myself, the, Mass has always meant much; but I feel, after 
studying the liturgy and reading the OraTe Fratres, that I was poor 
indeed before, and now rich indeed; for it has helped weave into a per- 
fect pattern my life. Now I live liturgically. 

Sincerely yours, 


Laramie, Wyoming Dona MabDicGaN 


THE WORK OF A PRIEST 


To the Editor:—Four years I spent in a place where for one solid year 
I gave a course of sermons on the liturgy from the viewpoint of the Mass 
and sacraments and the Church year. 

In a second place I had opportunity to teach the Mass in the high 
school, from the seventh grade up to the senior year. In the seventh and 
eighth grades I explained sacrifice in general, sacrifice in the Old Law, 
the sacrifice of Calvary, and the sacrifice of the Mass; besides all things 
about Mass, vestments, language, candles, altar, etc. The first two years 
of high school were as given above, together with the history of the Mass. 
In the senior year likewise, but the use of the daily Missal was added. 
Here I was feeling my way, the Sisters of St. Joseph cooperating with 
me at every step. 

In another place, where I spent a year, Father Method, O.S.B., gave 
a mission for me and introduced the Missa Recitata in English. The chil- 
dren were doing fine, but I was moved shortly afterward. The people 
I instructed on the liturgy as outlined above. I don’t believe that in six 
years I have preached two dozen sermons on the Gospel alone, but mostly 
on the liturgy. 
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To the present parish I came in 1931 and taught the four years 
of high school on the Mass for six months. The Missa Recitata we had 
in Latin, and to this day the children thus answer at Mass. 

We have a mission consisting of about twenty-three families. Last 
year one of their boys was ordained for the diocese, and I took advantage 
of the first Mass to teach the choir a Gregorian Mass, which was sung 
exceptionally well. 

The people, yes, the poor farmers actually were answering all the 
prayers in Latin. Having only one Mass and that a High Mass, naturally 
I trained them in what the servers say. 

I never read your magazine immediately on its arrival. I usually 
take off a day or more from other work to go at it right. 

Very sincerely, 
North Dakota 1G 


A FRANCISCAN FATHER ON THE APOSTOLATE 


To the Editor:—Many thanks for sending me your excellent publication 
OraTe Fratres. I look forward to its coming with interest and have 
never yet been disappointed. Your cause is a noble and worthy one, 
but your pioneer work must necessarily be uphill. 

Personally, I have been trying to create interest in things liturgical 
with those I come in contact in retreats and missions. I have interested 
a number of communities of sisters in the use of the Missal. 

One hindrance, I think, to the Missa Recitata which you have con- 
sistently advocated, is the difference of practice, the variety in the 
manuals of this form of prayer. Even some Missals edited just for the 
Missa Recitata and of revised editions seemed not to have heard of the 
restrictions Rome has placed on the Missa Recitata. 

The article in the Ornate Fratres of December, 1932, on the Missa 
Recitata was very illuminating and instructive. But the lack of uniform- 
ity in this matter will, I’m afraid, militate against the further popular- 
izing of an otherwise worthy attempt to get people to love the Mass. 

If I might offer a suggestion, it seems to me that some of your 
articles, e.g., on Oriental liturgies and kindred topics, should be handled 
in a more lively and concrete style to prove of interest to the big num- 
bers of your readers. What most priests and interested religious laymen 
are seeking is more practical knowledge concerning the old but often un- 
familiar truths concerning the Mass and the ceremonies of the Church. 

I believe that brief outlines of sermons or conferences for study clubs 
on these subjects would be welcome to priests. 

Of course, we all know that the liturgy has its own interest and 
glory, and should not need the aid of rhetoric to enhance it. But men 
must first be awakened to the beauty latent in the Church’s sublime cere- 
monial, and at present hidden to many well-meaning people. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


On the whole, I think you are doing excellent work, and are sowing 
the seed of a future bountiful harvest. Personally, I have derived great 
benefit from the works of the Liturgical Press. 

Wishing you all success and God’s blessing, I remain 


Sincerely and gratefully, 


Chicago, Ill. L. C., O.F.M. 


A SOUTHERN BUSINESS MAN WRITES 


To the Editor:—OraTe Fratres is so excellent and improves so steadily 
that I am more than pleased. It is drawing me closer and closer to holy 
Mass and holy Communion. 
Would like to have every daily-Mass-goer in every parish to become 
a subscriber. 
Respectfully yours 


New Orleans, La. JoserH P. BuckLey 


¥ 


BECOMING ACQUAINTED 


To the Editor:—-Since I read your first number some two years ago, 1 
would not care to miss a copy; for I immediately became interested in 
a subject which has added practically everything that is necessary to 
appreciate the beauty of the ceremonies of the Catholic Church. I pur- 
chased several of your books and from that time on I spent most of 
my leisure time reading and studying liturgical subjects. I have added 
to my library Gueranger’s Liturgical Year and Parsch’s Jahr des Heiles, 
together with his Stundengebet. With these and other works I spend so 
many pleasant hours that at times I wish the evenings were longer. 
Furthermore, I am now becoming interested in the Breviary. 


Sincerely yours, 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin F. W. RmeDMUELLER 


FROM A BENEDICTINE ABBOT 


To the Editor:—I must hasten to write a little word of encouragement 
for the great work you are promoting in God’s service. The encourage- 
ment is taking a more practical form than you are aware of, for I have 
been referring various souls interested in the liturgy to your magazine 
and publications. 

Yours in Christ, 


CoLuMBAN, O.5S.B., Abbot 
St. Joseph’s Abbey, St. Benedict, Louisiana 
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BOOK REVIEWS _ 
ALTAR PRAYERS. The Most Frequently used Public Prayers and Devotions, 
Both Those Prescribed for Liturgical Services and Those in General Use, . 
as well as Others Suitable for Various Occasions Throughout the Ec- ing, 
clesiastical Year. Benziger Brothers, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago. Large 
8vo. Cloth; 105 pp. Price, $1.60. ost 


The present edition of Altar Prayers has several advantages over 
preceding collections. The Act of Reparation to the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus, ordered to be recited by Pope Pius XI, has been added. The re- 
arrangement, in part, affords more ready accessibility to the more fre- ri 
quently used prayers. Thus the regular prayers after Low Mass, in Eng- at 
lish, have been placed on the inside front cover. On the inside back 


cover, the prayers said at Benediction, together with the Divine Praises, ~~ 
in English, are found. Moreover, the book has been made as trouble- od di 


proof as possible, since servers have a way of pulling out the strings tha 
from their preassigned places, by the addition of irremovable leather tabs 2 
at convenient places. 

We venture to suggest the use of a ledger rather than a bond paper Chri 
for books of this nature, since the former is more opaque. 


G. J. R. make 


CANTATE DOMINO. A Collection of Supplementary Hymns. Compiled and totte: 
Edited by V. G. L. Rushworth & Dreaper, Ltd., 11-17 Islington, Liver- 


pool; in America, J. Fischer @ Bro., 119 West 40th St., New York, N. Poa 
Y. 1932. Hymns, 102; pp. 116. Price: vocal part, 60 cents; organ ac- ‘Wo 
companiment, $2. as it 
With Cantate Domino we have a work intended to bridge the gap 4 ‘a 
the 


between the ordinary hymn-singing and the efforts of the liturgical revival. 


As one goes through the collection and examines the various selections, dispe: 
their arrangement, their wide appeal, the successful surmounting of diffi- the ¢ 
culties connected with harmonizing English diction with the melodies 
of plainchant—one cannot but presage for the work a welcome adoption, work 
not only for the trained choirs of cathedrals, convents and schools, but Mode 
also for those of small country parishes as well. Moreover, even those a 
who are well versed in musical composition will have to admit that, expla: 
with perhaps two or three exceptions, a selection of melodies and the Chris 
corresponding poems has rarely been brought together with such feli- — 

e 


citous results. 

Those who have the sacred interests of the Church at heart, in her Cross 
endeavor to realize her ideals and precepts, are provided with a collection 
of hymns that have the elemental vigor, sincerity, and the straightfor- 
ward simplicity characteristic of the accepted church modes. Although prepa 
sentimental pieces have been ruled out, only a few may be found some- 
what more subjective than is ordinarily the case with strictly liturgical 
hymns. Organ accompaniment is not required for the rendition of the Jesus 
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hymns; it has not even been intended. Nevertheless, an accompaniment 
has been provided, thus adding to the completeness of the work 


ions, Among the mechanical excellencies are a handy format, clear print- 


= ing, and a substantial binding. RCB. 
Large FS Pe SE 

JESUS CHRISTUS. Von Karl Adam. Augsburg: Haas und Grabherr, 1933. 
a 352 pp. RM 8. 
‘ a Many and great works have already been written on the life of Christ, 
foal also in our own day, such as those of Fouard, Didont, LeCamus. We are 
Engi therefore naturally curious to know whether a new “Life of Christ” 


heal also has something new to say. It is consequently more than surprising 
sieael what a treasure of new things, that is, new thoughts and new views 
ible. we find in Karl Adam’s Jesus Christus. It takes more than even a second 
ings reading to be able to follow the author into the heights and depths 
me that he probes. 

The author departs strikingly from the method employed ordinarily 
by others in writing a “Life of Christ.” The chronological portion of 


-“ Christ’s life is disposed of with comparative brevity, albeit the author 

makes it plain that he speaks as an authority on these matters. He has 

7 a more particular aim in mind, something of deep significance for our 
an 


; tottering rationalistic culture of today. Every chapter and every sentence 
'N. is weighed down with this particular aim, namely, that the work of the 
. “Word of God made flesh” is as real today in the life of the Church 

as it was nineteen hundred years ago when Christ trod upon this earth 


gap in person. The death and resurrection of Christ have little significance 
wall if they are not continued for every Christian today whenever the Church 
ions, dispenses the Sacrifice and the sacraments to the faithful, for “Christ, 
liffi- the God-man, is our salvation.” 

dies In view of the particular aim the author has in mind, he begins the 
‘ion, work with a tremendous chapter on ““The Essence of Christianity and the 


but Modern Man.” Therein he explains the purpose and meaning of this new 
oat view of the life of Christ. A chapter on “The Way of Faith” follows, 
hat, explaining the dispositions required before we can believe and understand 
the Christ and His work. Then come chapters on “The Sources of a Life 
Soltl of Christ,” “The Character of Christ,” “The Interior Life of Christ,” 
“The Self-revelation of Christ,” “The Resurrection of Christ,” ‘The 
her Cross of Christ.” The closing chapter, “The Cross of Christ,” explains 
cient first why Christ died, and then how the death of Christ is applied to us. 


for- While an English translation of this masterpiece is evidently in 
ugh preparation, nevertheless we would strongly recommend to all priests who 
me- are able to read German to procure for themselves a copy of the original 
sical edition and spend some long quiet evening hours with Karl Adam’s 





the Jesus Christus. The price of two dollars is sufficiently moderate, espe- 
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cially since the printing is of a very high grade and the format is un- 
usually distinctive. O. L. K. 


KIRCHLICHE UND GEISTLICHE MUSIK AUF SCHALLPLATTEN. 
Edited by E. O. Wolff. Verlag von Ludwig Doblinger, Dorotheergasse Nr, 
10, Vienna I, Austria. 

Little need be said at the present time concerning the pedagogical 
and psychological value of phonograph records in teaching. In the field 
of church music they are especially valuable, since they offer those who 
are far removed from musical centers, and thus do not possess the oppor- 
tunity of hearing good choirs at first hand, an excellent means of becom- 
ing acquainted with the best in plainchant and polyphony. With pleasure, 
therefore, we call attention to the catalog of the firm of Ludwig Doblinger, 
which specializes in recordings of ecclesiastical and spiritual music. In 
this very extensive list are found not only the plainchant recordings of 
the monks of Maria-Laach, Beuron, and several other groups, but a large 
number of polyphonic selections, including those of the great masters, 
are listed as well. All those interested in the correct rendering of the 
Church’s chants will, no doubt, avail themselves of the opportunity of 
obtaining this complete catalog, which will gladly be sent to them upon 


request. G. J. R. 


RELIGIOESE EINKEHR. Vortrage fiir Gebildete von D. Dr. Anton Stonner. 
Verlagsbuchhandlung Herder & Co., Freiburg im Breisgau. 1933. Bro- 
chure, 73 pp. Price, M. 1.60. 

In these days of doubt and unrest, when beliefs and practices long 
accepted and tried are being questioned or overthrown, when new and 
often half-formed ideas are applied without weighing the consequences, 
even Catholics may find themselves drifting from the old moorings of 
solid faith and morals. Those who are still deeply concerned, with regard 
to themselves or their fellowmen, are seeking reestablishment and security 
upon the fundamental norms of truth. To these Dr. Stonner has ad- 
dressed himself. Having a thorough grasp of the times and of the minds 
of men of today, he delivered a series of discourses to Catholic as well 
as non-Catholic artists in Munich, under the general theme of “God and 
the Interior Life.” Later, in the cathedral at Berlin, he directed a retreat 
of old and young academicians along the same theme. In conversations 
and in the confessional he became fully aware of the great desire on the 
part of many for affirming and deepening their religious sense. It was at 
the request of these men that Dr. Stonner agreed to publish his discourses 
in book form. 

In the first of the four that make up the book, the gifted speaker 
shows the necessity of entering into oneself to find the truth, disclosing 
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at the same time why it is so often checkmated and what its proper 
liberation means for spiritual progress. In the second, he places conscience 
in juxtaposition to the will of God and sounds the call to an exalted 
active life. The necessity of divine assistance he demonstrates in the third 
discourse and points to the means whereby grace is secured. In the last 
he explains the value and meaning of interior as well as exterior peace 
for man and tells how to secure and retain it. 

One cannot but recognize in Religioese Einkebr an important con- 
tribution to the problem of helping the wavering and lost again to find 
themselves and their happiness in their Creator. Ground will be already 
gained by having them realize their present situation, Dr. Stonner points 
out: 

The unnatural and cultureless life of especially the large cities is making 
them more and more blind and deaf to the higher and is dulling what remains of 
a religious sense. There are cave-animals whose eyes have shrunk to useless dark 
spots, degeneration having taken place because of long generations of disuse... . 
The din of the city and the whirl of industry has made so many people of today 
lose their connection with God. It is as if one at the telephone is trying to speak 
to a friend, but the rattle of; vehicles, the shrieking of factory whistles, the 
clatter of motors and the music of cheap theaters all about him are making it 
impossible for him to understand a word. 

The new work is of value not only to practical pastors and theologi- 
ans; it also has a direct appeal to students in the higher institutions and 
to laymen in their active religious work—men who would increase their 
facility in touching the deep chords of human experience in order to help 
alleviate the present distressful conditions in the lives of their fellowmen. 


R. C. B. 


THE ROAD TO HAPPINESS. By Rev. F. X. Lasance. Benziger Brothers, 26- 
28 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 1933. Pp. 662. Price, net, $3; de luxe 
edition, boxed, net, $4.75. 

This year the well-known Father Lasance celebrates his golden jubilee 
of ordination to the priesthood; and this, his latest book, which emphasizes 
the happiness of Christian living, is a fitting climax to his numerous 
spiritual works. 

The book is written in a way easily understood by all. It contains 
a series of short reflections which deal in general with the way of salva- 
tion, the last things, the following of Christ, the imitation of the saints, 
the patronage of the angels, and the eight beatitudes. Its purpose is to 
help one to grow in the knowledge and love of God, and thus attain 
personal sanctification. Letting it speak for itself, “This little book wants 
to make you remember the things that tend to your peace and happiness, 
the things that count for eternity . . . so that you may ultimately 
achieve your destiny and one day be admitted to the city of the 
saints” (p. 3). 
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ORATE FRATRES 


Although the handy little volume is best used from day to day to 


keep one’s bearings on “the road to happiness,” one who is traveling will 
do well to take it with him to have for spiritual reading and as a means 
for meditation. B. R. S. 


VOLKS-HOCHAMT IN GRUNDLEGENDER LITURGISCHER FORM) 
Ausgaben A, B, C, D, und Z. Von P. Dr. Gregory Schwake, O.S.B, 
Verlag Laumann, Duelmen in Westfalen, Germany. 

In his book, Das Volk lernt gregorianischen Choral, previously re- 
viewed in these pages (cf. Vol. VI, p. 576), Dom Schwake answered 
the objections to the introduction of plainchant to the people. We have 
at hand from the same author a number of pamphlets, of a size to fit 
conveniently into the average Missal, each containing a complete Mass 
together with a Credo, according to the Vatican Gradual (except 
pamphlet Z, which offers a selection of incidental chants). The chants 
are introduced with brief explanations; the parts to be sung by the 
congregation are printed in bold-faced type. An organ accompaniment 
for the various Masses has also been published, and in a special pamphlet 
instructions for the teaching of the chants are given to choir directors, 

This method speaks for itself. By its use the author has met with excel- 

lent results, since he has successfully trained some 120,000 German Catho- 

lics in plainchant. The popularity of these pamphlets is attested by the 
fact that one is already in its 180th thousand, while another is in its 

ninetieth thousand. G. J. R. 


The following books and pamphlets were recently sent to the Litur- 
gical Press. Their mention here does not preclude a more extensive notice 
later: 


B. HERDER BOOK CO., 15 and 17 South Broadway, St. Louis, Mo.: S@ 
liebt der Herr, by Rev. Ferdinand Baumann, S.J. Bedeutung der Herz 
Jesu-Verehrung. 1931. Brochure, 72 pp. Price, net, thirty cents. 


CARDINAL HAYES LITERATURE COMMITTEE, 23 East 51st St., New 
York, N. Y.: The Book Survey, June issue. A Pamphlet published quar- 
terly. Subscription price, 50 cents per year; single copy, 15 cents; to 
schools, $6 for 100. 

FERDINAND SCHOENINGH VERLAG, Paderborn, Germany. A. Rembold, 
S.J.: Der Davidspsalter des r6mischen Breviers. Latin and German trans- 
lation of the psalms. 1933. Brochure, 206 pp. Price, RM 3; cloth- 
bound, RM 4.80. 

MISSION ALMANAC, 110 Shonnard Place, Yonkers, New York: Godparents 
at Baptism. 1933. Booklet, 16 pp. Price, per copy, 5 cents; $2.25 for 
50; $4 for 100. 

RURAL LIFE BUREAU, N. C. W. C., 1312 Massachusetts Ave. N. Wa 
Washington, D. C.: Manual of Religious Vacation Schools. 1933. Bro 
chure, 104 pp. Copies may be obtained for 10 cents each. 
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